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CHAPTER XXIII. MRS. JOHNSON’S NOVEL. 


In after times Grace aud Sibyl could 
remember but little of that journey to 
Germany. It seemed to them at the time 
as if they had suddenly been launched into 
some great whirlpool which swung them 
round and round in its mad course, and 
from the terrific power of which they were 
powerless to escape. 

They had each other, and that was appa- 
rently the only connection with the old 
life that remained to them, their only 
anchor of safety. Sibyl nestled up close 
to her sister, and for a long time cried 
bitterly, much to the annoyance of Mrs. 
Johnsov, who, having offered a few com- 
mon-place words of sympathy, relapsed 
into silence, and secretly abused Mre. 
Gordor, who had laid this unpleasant 
charge upon her, and then fioally went to 
sleep. When Sibyl was tired of weeping, 
she too fell asleep, and Grace alone was 
left watching, 

She was beginning to learn that she 
must find strength for herself and for 
Sibyl; that she must be her sister’s guide 
and support. The knowledge that there 
was no one to help her and no one to 
turn to stood her instead of experience, as 
it has done before now to many a strag- 
gling and isolated young creature in the 
world, 

Then, after the train journey, followed a 
sea passage, uneventful save that poor 
Sibyl was terribly nervous. She had never 





even seen the ses, and this new sensation 
of having nothing betweeen her and the 
water but wooden planks filled her with 
terror. Mrs. Johnson retired to her berth 
as happily as she would have done to her 
bed, and took very little notice of what 
she called to herself her ‘ troublesome 
charges ;” for Sibyl had relapsed into a 
sullen silence, differing much from her 
manner at Victoria Station, and now she 
no longer cared to be agreeable to her 
escort, whom she considered to be part of 
the terrible deceit which had been practised 
upon her. 

Bat Grace was always near to her 
during that long night, sitting by her and 
holding her hand till the younger girl fell 
asleep, and woke up refreshed and feeling 
less frightened. Then the two crept up 
on deck, no one forbidding them, and 
though somewhat frightened at being the 
only ladies, they could not help enjoying 
this novel sight of the dancing waves till 
the cold drove them back to the stuffy 
cabin. 

How tired they were when, the passage 
being accomplished, there was a farther 
weary train journey, this time in a carriage 
filled with foreigners! Grace and Sibyl 
listened to the strange jargon, as it seemed to 
them, and felt more lonely than ever. Mrs, 
Johnson buried herself in a novel, and the 
foreigners—or so Grace thought—stared 
rudely at Sibyl. The great cathedral at 
Cologne was the only thing they remem- 
bered distinctly, for they slept in that old 
city, and spent a morning wandering about 
its famous minster. 

Mrs, Johnson was too tired to move out 
before it was necessary; but she told the 
girls that they might go to the cathedral, 
though nowhere else, of course, without 
her. She did not wish to be unkind, but 
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these strangers were a burden to her; so 
she settled that, as soon as Fribourg should 
be reached, she should not keep them long 
with her at the hotel. She herself had 
come to see her son, a boy at school, 
who would, of course, pass his short 
Chriatmas holiday with her. 

Cologne Cathedral has charmed many 
less unsophisticated people than these two 
forlorn maidens; to them it appeared 
almost too beautiful to take in; and when 
seated there, safe from Mrs. Johnson’s 
presence, Sibyl begged Grace to tell her 
again all she knew and all that Nan 
had explained to her. Grace never treated 
Sibyl as a child; perhaps Nan had done 
this too much, but to Grace she was as 
herself, only far more precious, and to ba 
loved and cared for above everything else 
on earth. It was a strange picture these 
two English girls made, both so young, so 
pretty, left, as it were, to struggle through 
life as best they might, deprived of the 
only friend who would have loved and 
shielded them had she been able to be 
with them. 

“ Oh, Grace, Grace, it is a very, very 
crael thing. I don’t seem to understand 
it; only I shall always hate Mrs. Gordon. 
What business has she to send us into this 
strange country, and to drive us from our 
home? Why did not father , 

“Oh, hush, darling ; remember, he is 
dead. Besides, Sibyl, I have been think- 
ing, thinking so much all night; and I 
remember father’s anxiety to write some- 
thing that last night. I never told you 
about that; but now I feel sure he wished 
to make something right for us, he wanted 
to leave his written word about something 
which was very particular; it was for us, f 
know it was, and yet he could not do it, 
he could not even hold the pen. You see 
his illaees was so sudden, We must not 
blame him.” 

“ Bat all our life has been a wrong,” 
said Sibyl, passionately, for the young take 
very decided views of right and wrong, and 
her present one seemed to harden the 
girl’s heart. The world was azainst her ; 
yet, truly enough, she felt more guiltless 
than the world, and turned round fiercely 
against her enemy. By nature Grace was 
more gentle, more humble, and more able to 
accept the fate that Heaven sent her. She 
did not feel it less acutely ; but that which 
made Sibyl rebellious made her calm and 
patient. She accepted the must with the 
heroic courage that some women can show, 
and do show every day of their lives. 








* And then, Grace,” Sibyl continued, 
**Nan should not have left us; she might 
have 4 

But on this subject Grace was strong. 

‘* You must not say a word against Nan. 
I know you do not mean it, but I can’t 
bear even you to say one word that might 
hurt her if she were here. We shall 
never understand what Nan haz done for 
us, I believe.” 

Sibyl was willing to repent her hasty 
words about Nan ; but soon she burst forth 
again, 

‘‘ Look here, Grace, they may think and 
do what they like. If they will give us 
nothing of what is our own—I don’t 
care who says the contrary—I will show 
them we can live without help. Grace, 
you must not accept one favour from that 
Mrs, Gordon, not one; promise me.” 

* But, Siby}, what can we do at present ? 
We can’s speak German, and we can’t keep 
ourselves, Who would have anything to 
do with two strangers? No, no, indeed, 
we must do as she likes now, and when 
we get used to the place and can speak a 
little, then we will tell her that we want no 
more heip. But till then, Siby], darling, 
you must be patient.” 

Far away from Cologne Cathedral aud 
from these two orphans, other girls were 
rejoicing at the possession of a new fortune, 
little knowing or guessing what a tumult 
of unhappy thoughts was being stirred 
in the hearts of those whose home they 
were going to occupy. Even Frances 
Gordon herself had but a shadowy idea of 
these two unfortunate girls whose misery 
was going to make her happiness, 

Before they left the cathedral, Grace 
gently drew her sister into an out-of-the- 
way corner, and whispered : 

“Won't you say your prayers here, 
Sibyl?” 

Sibyl shook her head. 

“T cau’t say any prayers. I can’t, G.aco ; 
I am not like you.” 

Grace was not saticfied. 

* Pray for the future, dear Siby!; that 
will be better, lam sure it will And then 
think of Nau; she said she was going to 
make a home for us, and we will work 
hard, too, to help her. Some day we ehall 
ail live together and be so happy.” 

The idea of happiness made Sibyl cry 
again. So she knelt by her sister’s side to 
hide her tears ; but whether she prayed or 
whether her utter misery was all she could 
think of, who can tell ? 

Oace more there was Mis. Johnson’s com- 
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pany, and the train, and the accompani- 
ment of the German gutturals. The sisters 
relapsed into silence, Mca. Johnson into 
her novel, and the rest of the journey was 
a blank, till, cold, tired, and weary, they 


¥ reached the Baden town of Fribourg, so 
| pretty in summer, so cold and cheerless in 


winter. The hotel was, however, fairly 
comfortable. Mrs. Johnson had ordered her 
rooms beforehand ; these were well heated 
with stoves, and though cheerless-looking to 
English eyes, a good bed seemed a luxary 
to the sisters after that long journey. For 


} the first time Eagland and home seemed 


far away, so far that they felt only a 
miracle could ever take them back again. 
They were exiles, and Sibyl, as she nestled 
near to her sister, murmured before she 
fell asleep : 

“ Gracie, Gracie, I feel quite changed. I 
don’t think I am the same Sibyl that I was 
last summer. If it wasn’t for you I feel as 
if I should try to run away—far away ; 
to run away from myself, if that were 
possible.” 

Grace, too, felt the same, only she knew 
she was no longer young, and she knew 
what the world meant now—that world 
with which some happy souls associate all 
their lives, pleasure, and smiles, and love ; 
but which others see in a different light, 
and which they embody as asad forlorn 
woman, with sorrow and sin written on 
her features. Without having soiled her 


¥ hands by one touch of that sin and misery, 


Grace yet knew the meaning of it; it had 
been learnt in one day. 

Knowledge of evil is far more terrible 
when the knowledge is forced upon those 
who would fain not know of it, and when 
the very innocency of their souls makes 
them shrink from even acknowledging that 
they know it. 

The next morning Mrs. Johnson was all 
bustle and eagerness. She told the girls 


4 to “stay indoors aud amuse themselves ” ; 


which command they found it difficult to 


| carry out, considering that they were shut 
4 up in @ room with no books; that their 


travelling boxes were unopened ; and that 
the view from the window was merely a 
row of bare lime-trees. The German 
waiter, whilst he cleared away the morning 
coffee, tried hard to enter into conversa- 
tion ; but after ‘good morning, leddies,” 
his English failed him, and he relapsed 
into broad smiles, which meant much but 
conveyed little to the sisters except rude 
curiosity ; for every now and then he 
looked at Sibyl as if she were some strange 





creature he had not seen before. That 
was, indeed, the worst of the situation, 
only they had neither of them yet realised 
it. Sibyl was so extremely pretty, nay, 
beautiful, and was, moreover, so uncon- 
scious of her beauty, that she attracted 
attention wherever she went. If only they 
had both of them been ugly what a world 
of trouble they would have avoided! Sibyl 
at last, tired of staring at the limes, sud- 
denly hit upon Mrs. Johnson’s novel, took 
it up, and was soon immersed in it before 
Grace, who had employed herself by a little 
necersary sewing, foand out what her sister 
was doing. 

“ How quiet you are, Sibyl. Ido believe 
you have found Mra, Johason’s book.” 

“Yes,” murmured Sibyl, her eyes racing 
on quickly over the close print. 

“Is it a nice book?” asked Grace. 
‘* Don’t read it if it isn’t, dear.” 

“What is a nice book?” asked Sibyl, 
looking up almost crossly, with flushed 
cheeks, 

“You know there were some books 
Nan said were not worth reading, and 
should not have been written.” 

“We must know about things and 
people, Grace, if we are to be left alone in 
this horrid place ; besides, this is a very 
interesting book;” and the girl bent 
eagerly over the volume, whilst Grace sighed 
a little and lost herself in a maze of thought, 
wondering how she could influence Sibyl. 
Even in the first little question of a book 
Sibyl would now take her own way, 
though some instinct told the elder sister 
that her sister had never looked like that 
over a book at home; that her face had 
never flushed ; that she had never read in 
that eager manner such books as Nan pro- 
vided, 

“Oh, Nan,” she sighed in her heart, “I 
cannot do as you did. I cannot be trusted 
with dear Sibyl because I have not the 
power of your influence,” 

Bat she made one more effort. 

‘* What is that book about, Sibyl? Tell 
me. It is dull to work in silence,” 

Sibyl’s heart smote her; but the volume 
was so entrancing. It told in graphic 
words the sorrows of a girl who had married 
a baronet for money. When the deed was 
done, she found out that she really loved 
the parish doctor. In spite of herseif, 
she could not help meeting him and be- 
moaning her fate. Love was stronger than 
duty, and she began to hate her husband, 
who naturally became jealous, and, not 
without reason, rather harsh. Lastly, one 
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day he came upon his wife talking earnestly 
to the doctor, and 

It was at this point that Grace made her 
second attempt at getting the volume away 
from her sister. It was a bad book, not 
because it dealt with sin, but because it 
sympathised with it; handled the evil 
lightly, almost tenderly, and made passion 
an excuse for forgetfulness of duty. The idea 
of sin was swallowed up in pity for the 
sinner, and passion excused every short- 
coming. 

“ Tv’s about a girl who was in love with 
a poor man,” was Sibyl’s truthful account 
of the story. ‘‘ But you can read it, Grace, 
directly I’ve done it. One can’t tell the point 
of a whole long story. It’s too bad of Mrs. 
Johnson to leave us shut up in this stupid 
room, isn’t it?” And without waiting for 
an answer Sibyl was once more perusing 
the course of false love. 

If Nan had been there, the volume 
would have been taken out of her hands 
and thrown into the fire ; but what could 
Grzca do? She could not anger her only 
sister, her Siby], who was her all, and the 
only link with happiness. Besides, though 
Grace did possess some influence, she was 
but a year older; and the first draught of 
knowledge of good and evil is to some 
minds very exciting and very powerful. 
Sibyl would have rebelled had Grace tried 
to stop her mid-way ; but Grace felt this, 
and though she was sorely disappointed 
and helpless, she did not try to attempt 
what would have been useless. So the 
golden head bent eagerly over the novel, 
Germany and Fribourg disappeared and 
were as nothing, for Sibyl’s spirit was in a 
country village where lived the characters 
of the work. 





CHAPTER XXIV, OFF HER HANDS, 


Mrs. JOHNSON, having left mental 
poison behind her, careless whether the 
young girls imbibed it or no, hastened 
away about her own affairs. 

- First she had her boy to see ; and to her 
great satisfaction she found out that he 
could get leave to come and stay with her 
the next day. Very delightful news, of 
course, for the mother ; but-then she must 
at once get rid of her visitors. So, leaving 
her dear Richard, she hurried «ff to 
F; iulein Storme’s Establishment for Young 
Ladies. Mrs. Johnson had previously 
taken care to provide herself with Mrs. 
Gordon's letter, and meant to use her per- 
suasive powers so as to get the girls 





taken in at once in some capacity or other. 
Not that she had much doubt of success, 
as the offer of the charge of the two sisters 
was to be accompanied with the offer of 
good English gold. 

Mrs. Johnson already knew Unterberg, 
but not being of a sentimental turn of 
mind, she did not pause to look about her, 
or note the various changes which had 
taken place in the old town. Fiulein 
Storme’s house, or, rather, her flat, was 
situated in one of the houses near the 
Platz. There was a large front-door open- 
ing on to a central courtyard, and a dreary, 
grand central staircase up to the second 
storey. Here was the Fiiiulein’s establish- § 
ment, and here, too, to-day she was in 
person. Mrs, Johnson was ushered into 
a drawing-room, very warm, very tidy, 
and very devoid «f comfortable chairs. | 
Through the opening doors she heard a 
clatter of voices—German voices, and then 
the F) iulein entered in person. She was 
a woman of middle age, flat-faced, with 
eyes flour de téte—there is no English 
expression for this—a low, broad forehead, 
with hair rolled and brushed off, and small 
eyes—made much more presentable by the 
use of spectacles—a good straight nose, 
and a heavy jaw. The Fiiialein talked 
English very badly; but her natural in- 
telligence made up for her ignorance. 
Mrs. Johnson was not at all business-like, 
so that between them it took a long time 
before the Fiiiulein arrived «t the under- 
standing that there were two young 
English girls who required her motherly 
care and her valuable instruction, that 
they were at this moment in the town, 
and that the F iialein was required to take 
charge of them at once. 

“ Ach! that is diffisult,” said the Friia- 
lein. ‘I have not two bets; a little one 
might do till next week, then the other 
young ladies go cff to their parents to 
holiday-make, and then the young dames } 
might find room. My parents will be 
coming here for the Christmas feast — 
that will amuse them. Then they can 
study——” 

* And your terms?” 

The Fi diulein meditated a little, added a 
third more to the usual price as they were 
English, and then named the sum total 
in German money. This took Mrs. John- 
son quite ten minutes to reduce to the 
coinage of her own realm ; and lastly she 
assented without bargaining, for fear lest the 
Fraulein should refuse to take the girls at 
once under her Garman wing. 
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‘*T have brought you a letter from their 
friend, who will pay all for them; she will 
explain everything about them.” And 
Mrs. Johnson lowered her voice and con- 
tinued, mysteriously: “ Poor girls! they 
are not quite like other girls.” 

“Ach! sot” asked the F: iialein, tapping 
her forehead. 

‘No, no; but their father was asad, wild 
fellow, and, in fact, their mother was——” 

The Fiiialein understood, and nodded 
quite complacently. She was not at all 
shocked, 

“Ach, so? That is often so.” 

* Oh, uno,” said Mrs. Johnson, in a sad 
voice, her English ideas of propriety rising 
quickly to the surface ; “this is a very sad 
case—very extraordinary. They will be 
ealled in future Grace and Sibyl Evans, 
You understand me, F) ialein t” 

Certainly the Fiiulein understood, she 
was £0 intelligent ! 

“Grace and Sibyl Evans. A goot name 
and very pretty. They will soon be happy 
here. How many years have they?” 

‘That is the worst part of it. The 
eldest is, I think, seventeen or eighteen, 
and the other a year younger.” 

The F; iulein threw up her hands. 

** But then they will not be long in my 
establishment ; they are grown up tall,” 

Evidently the Fiialein did not yet 
quite understand; and once more Mrs. 
Johnson patiently tried to make matters 
clear to the Teutonic mind—which values 
exactness—not blessing Mrs. Gordon for 
having given her this diffi:ult task to per- 
form unaided by a kaowledge of German. 

“You must teach them German 
thoroughly, and then you must find them 
some teaching or useful employment by 
which they can earn a little money. Mrs. 
Gordon will be pleased when they can do 
something for themselves. She gives this 
money out of her own pocket.” 

‘“‘ Teaching is very badly paid,” said the 
Fi diulein. Then, suddenly brightening up, 
she said: “ Bat listen, madam. I will 
keep them in my establishment. and they 
can teach the English tongue. Very goot ; 
and then I will remit what they are worth 
to the kind lady, their friend ; but it will 
be very leetle for several years. Ach! very 
leetle.” 


“Very well; now we understand each 


other,” said Mis, Johnson, with a sigh of | 


relief. ‘I shall be stsying here for three 


weekz, so, if anything happens—I mean, | 
if you are in any di ffivulty—you can appeal | 
to me; but otherwise, please remember ' 





that Tam not related to them in any way 
—only a friend of Mrs. Gordon, who is 
defraying all their expenses.” 

“T understand quite rightly,” said 
Fiiadein Storme, smiling and nodding, 
delighted at the idea of her good Eoglish 
pupils who would teach and converse in 
their own tongue, whilst they paid for pick- 
ing upGerman. The news would get about 
the town and new German pupils would 
flock in. Both ladies quite understood, and 
when they had nodded energetically at each 
other to certify this fact, and had loaded 
each other with compliments, Mrs. John- 
son took leave. 

It was twelve o’clock before she had 
completed all these arrangements. Chris- 
tian charity could go no further, and it 
was very fortunate for the sisters that they 
had <uch a good person to look after them. 
Then at last Mrs. Johnson hurried back 
to the hotel, and found Grace gazing sadly 
out of the window, whilst Sibyl lay curled 
up in a velvet-covered chair reading the 
novel. She had by this time reached the 
last few pages, and Mrs, Johnson for a mo- 
ment felt a pang of remorse at havivg left 
the volume within reach of this mere child. 

‘* My dear Sibyl! What, are you reading 
that stupid book? Here, child, give it to 
me. It is not meant for young people.” 

Mrs. Johnson was not given to moral 
reflections, except of the broadest and 
most palpable kind, and so she did not 
consider tbat books which were not fit for 
young or old could only exist because she 
and others like her created a demand for 
them. 

Sibyl reluctantiy gave up the book. She 
knew she ought not to have read it ; but 
the forbidden fruit had tasted nice, and it 
had served to make the dreary moments 
go faster. For the time being she had 
forgotten her miseries. Now, this amuse- 
mevt being gone, the weariness and the 
diagust came back doubly strong. Why 
was she not living in that delightful world 
of riches and of passionate love? Had she 
found herself there she would, of course, 
have chosen the good and left the evil ; she 
would have risen above low motives and 
proved that one can be good as well as 
rich, and that admiration ueed not spoil 
the character. 

‘“‘ What do you think, girls?” said Mrs. 
Johnson, in her most cheerfai manner— 
that manner which the “girls” had not 
seen since Victoria Station—“ I have found 
the most delightfal school for you. I have 
often heard of Fiiiilein Storme’s intelli- 
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gence and amiability. She is most anxious 
to welcome you to her charming establish- 
ment ; and I shall write and tell your kind 
friend, Mrs. Gordon, how happily all is 
arranged. I thought it was a pity that you 
should unpack your boxes here for so short 
a time, my dear girls. You are to go at 
once to Linden Strasse—such a charming 
flat, with a balcony outside! In the sum- 
mer you will see the soldiers pass and hear 
the beautiful German band.” 

These future pleasures did not impress 
the sisters much, considering that sitting on 
a balcony was impossible for a long time to 
come, and a band and soldiers at present un- 
knownexcitements. However, noplacecould 
be more cheerless than this hotel, so neither 
made any objection to the news; only 
Sibyl murmured that she hated schools of 
all kinds, and that German was an ex- 
tremely ugly language. 

“So it sounds to us, dear, because we 
don’t understand it ; but, by-and-by, when 
you will be able to enter into conversation 
with learned people you will be charmed, I 
expect. The Germans are always held up 
to us as a most intelligent nation. Now, 
Grace, let us ring for dinner. I dare say 
they will bring us preserved fruit with our 
meat, That will seem so strange, I am 
really getting used to it, though this is 
only my second visit. Isn’c it strange how 
quickly one gets accustomed to—to a new 
atate of existence ?” 

“Some people do,” said Sibyl, tartly ; 
she had been reading the sharp sayings of 
the heroine in the novel, and felt inclined 
to imitate them. 

Wiehing, however, to speed the parting 
guests, Mrs. Johnson was most gracious, 
laughed at Sibyl’s repartee, tried to make 
a joke with the waiter—who still grinned, 
and still could not in the least take in the 
English meaning ; and in this manner Mrs. 
Johnson tried to make the first German 
dinner go off with éclat, though now and 
then she calculated how much she must 
charge Mrs. Gordon for the extra expense 
she had incurred for the orphans. Mrs. 
Johnson must not be judged harshly ; she 
was not paiticularly well off, and ‘ Richard 
was & great expense.” 

A carriage was hired directly the dinner 
was over, the girls’ boxes were placed on 
it, and Mrs. Johason accompanied them to 
their new home. The lady’s heart became 
lighter the nearer they approached Linden 
Strasse, and then in five minutes more she 
had introduced them to Friulein Storme, 
who smiled and looked more intelligent 





than ever; also much astonished when she 
beheld two tall maidens. The youngest, 
with her golden hair and refined features, 
at once entranced the German lady. 

“Ein wunderschéne Bild,” she mur- 
mured ; “one might fancy an Undine, or 
what not, some spirit maiden—a very 
enchantress,” 

Happily Sibyl did not hear all these 
epithets ; and Grace, with her sweet, gentle 
manner, was the one who came forward to 
shake hands and appear to listen to the 
lady’s voluble conversation. 

“So, we shall be great friends, and 
we shall make you very clever; ab, 
yes, certainly; but the young dames 
must forgive the small accommodation 
possible at present;” and so on, till at 
last the sisters found themselves saying 
good-bye to Mrs. Johnson, now their re- 
maining link with England, and they were 
shown into a small room, where their 
boxes took up nearly all the available space, 

“What a horrid little hole!” cried 
Siby], bursting into tears, when they were 
left alone, for then came the remembrance 
of the dear old roomy chambers of the 
Warren. ‘Oh, Gracie, I shall die! I 
know I shall! This tiny room and dread- 
ful house, after our——” 

‘*Not ours now, Sibyl,” sighed Grace. 
“ We rmoust forget all that.” 

“ Bat I can’t, I never shall,” said Sibyl, 
impatiently ; and for an answer Grace put 
her arms round her sister, and laid her 
cheek against hers, whispering : 

‘*My Sibyl, you have me.” 

And Sibyl was touched, and a choking 
feeling of remorse rose up in her heart, 
causing her to return the caress, as she 
exclaimed : 

“Grace, Grace, I am a horrid wretch— 
not like you, dear; but I am feeling that 
my heart is becoming all stone — quite 
hard and don’t-carish—-as if I didn’t mind 
what happened to us; and then there 
comes just the opposite feeling, and I am 
certain that I shall never bear it, You 
can’s understand all this, or you couldn’t 
look so good and calm.” 

Grace would not answer this remark, 
because she felt that she must not dissect 
her thoughts and feelings. One of them 
rust remain calm and strong. 





A FRENCH “GRIFFITH GAUNT.” 





IT was recently pointed out in an estay 
in the “ Nineteenti Century” that thera 
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was a slight but undoubted tendency on 
the part of real life to follow the lines 
suggested by fiction. If the writer had 
maintained merely that the conduct of 
human beings is frequently influenced by 
the latest novel, his statement would have 
been a truism; bat he did not limit him- 
self to this obvious fact. His theory was 
that circumstances—their imagination ex- 
hausted, perhaps, by the extremely severe 
strain thrown upon it duriug the last four 
thousand years—had thankfully adopted 
the plot of the most fashionable romance 
as a guide to their order and arrangement. 

The idea was ingenious; but even the 
ingenuity of the writer failed to suggest 
that events, evidently copied from a notable 
novel of the nineteenth century, could have 
j forestalled their prototype by taking place 
nearly two hundred years earlier, Yet 
this difficult task was performed by the 
help of a little group of actors in France, 
at the close of the seventeenth century. 

It was about the year 1687 that Louis 
de la Pivardiere, Sieur du Bouchet, found 
himself in the position proverbially ocea- 
pied by younger sons. His income was 
small, and his descent—for his family was 
avery ancient one—cat him off from ail 
professions bat one, and in that he was 
more likely to spend than to make a 
fortaae—the gentlemen who joined the 
camp beiag expected to keep up somethiag 


of the feudal show of their ancestors.” 


There remained to him only marriage as a 
possible resource, and he proceeded to 
roake as good a bargain as he could of him- 
self and his long pedigree. 

Amongst his acquaintances was a widow 
} of thicty-tive, the mother of five children, 
and in possession of a landed estate of a 
certain fair amount. The lady, without 
being pretty, was attractive aud pleasant. 
The bargain was soon struck, and, at the 
close of the year, the wedding took place. 
Their married life, in spite of this un- 
romantic prologue, might have been as 
happy as the average had it not been for 
the difference of temperament between 
husband and wife. The lady loved 
society, the husband longed for solitude. 
Each cared too little for the other to sacri- 
fice personal inclination, and the result 
was a series of disputes and quarreis, in 
which both were eqaally to blame and 
equally uowilling to give way. Tiey parted 
wish mutual feelings of relisf whea, in 
1689, La Pivardiers was summoned to 
serve in the army a3 Seigneur de Nerbonna, 
his wife’s estate. 





Daring his absence the lady was able to 
indulge her taste for society, and the 
chateau was full of life and gaiety. 
Amongst her most frequent visitors was an 
ecclesiastic—the Prieur de Miseray—who 
was the head of a small religious founda- 
tion about a mile from her house, and who, 
as her private chaplain, paid weekly visits 
to conduct services in the chapel. His: 
frequent visits, his attentions to Madame. 
de la Pivardiere during her hasband’s 
absence, and her evidens pleasure in his 
society, aroused suspicions, and scandal 
soon began to busy itself with the relations 
between them. Dark whispers reached 
the ear of the husband on one of his visits 
home, and found a ready hearing, but he 
does not appear to have remonstrated with 
his wife. 

His military duties—for he had obtained 
a lieutenancy in a regiment of dragoons— 
afforded him an excuse for long and fre- 
quent journeys from home, which he spent 
in wandering from town to town with a 
keen relish of the unconventional and un- 
restricted life he thus enjoyed. 

At Auxerre, however, his wanderings 
suddenly ceased, for, whilst strolling on 
the ramparts idly watching the games of a 
group of girls, he was suddenly attracted 
by the baauty and charm of one of them. 
She was his inferior in social position, for 
her father had held, during his lifetime, 
some small post in the courts of justice, 
and her mother kept a little inn in the 
town; but there seyms to have been some 
justification for his sudden passion, The 
girl was beautiful enough to win commen- 
dation many years later from so good a 
jadge as Louis the Fourteenth himself ; 
and her subsequent history shows that she 
was capable ot high purpose and unselfish 
action. 

It was easy to discover her home, and 
to hire a room for himself in the humble 
inn. There he stayed for many days, un- 
able to tear himsef away, and passing 
every day more completely uader the charm 
of his enchantress. In order to prevent 
the suspicion waich would naturally bave 
arisen from the preseace of a man of his 
position amidst such surroundings, he called 
himself Loais du Bouchet, and gave no hint 
of his rank or his pass history. 

Waatever designs he may have formed 
upon the happiness of the innkeeper’s 
daughter—aod he was not a scrapulous 
mau—recoiled upon himself. He became 
passionately attached to her, aud finally 
made up his mind to marry her. His 
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hesitation was doubtless long and painful, 
for bigamy was at that date a capital of- 
fence in France, 

He seems to have been far more happy 
thin he deserved, and to have settled 
down with absolute content to a station 
in life far below his original one. He 
accepted the post of door-keeper formerly 
held by his wife’s father, and helped to 
carry on the business of the inp, living in 
complete harmony with his surroundings. 
He did not, however, entirely neglect his 
first wife, as he made annual journeys to 
the Chateau de Nerbonne, where Madame 
de la Pivardiere was only too glad to give 
him what he asked, and so get rid of him. 
His pretext on each occasion for the hurry 
of his visit was the necessity for speedily 
lejoining his regiment; and this excuse 
served his purpose for two or three years, 
Vague rumours, however, began slowly to 
find their way to Nerbonne, and before 
his arrival in the year 1697 his wife knew 
enough of the truth to rouse a passion of 
indignation in her beart. The threatened 
storm was not likely to be averted by the 
fact that the husband—unconscious of her 
discoverier—heard on his journey home 
much fresh scandal concerning the Prieur 
de Miseray and Mademe de la Pivardiere. 
The old jealousy flamed up again, and he 
was heard to say that either he would 
have the priest’s life or the priest should 


have his—words remembered when later‘ 


events lent them a cruel significance. 

It was a Saint’s day in August when he 
reached his wife’s country house. It was 
full of guests, for many of the neighbouring 
gentry had attended High Mass in the 
chape), and had remained to dinner. 
Amongst these was the Prieur de Miseray 
himself, who had just conducted the 
celebration. He was most prominent 
amongst those who hurried to congratulate 
the Sieur de Ja Pivardiere on bis return. 
Indeed, all the guests did their best by 
their enthusiasm to cover the marked cold- 
ness of the wife, who said little and looked 
darkly on ber husband. Her pride was 
Ceeply wounded, and there was no love 
in her heart to urge excuses for the 
culprit, 

Her manner was too remarkable to 
escape notice; and one guest—a woman, 
of course—was foolizh and ill-bred enough 
to remark upon it, 

“Ts this the way you welcome a bue- 
band who has been so long absent?” she 
asked. 

The mistress of the house tock no notice 





of the question ; but the master replied, as 
he took his place at the table : 

“T am her husband, but I am not her 
friend ;” a remark fully calculated to 
destroy whatever remnant of sociability 
had survived his wife’s coldness. 

The party broke up in confusion, and 
the couple—each injured, and each deeply 
resentful—were left to their enviable 1éte- 
a-téte. 

It will not have required so much of 
the history of Louis de la Pivadiere du 
Bouchet to show how boldly he had fol- 
lowed the example of Griffith Gaunt, in 
the book of that name to be published 
one hundred and seventy years later by 
Mr, Charles Reade, The marriage with a 
rich wife ; the jealousy of a priest; and 
the bigamous marriage with a girl inferior 
in station but superior in character, are 
adventures common to both. They both 
return home to find a brilliant party 
assembled ; and both disperse it with a 
degree of ill-breeding unwortby alike of 
the Cumberland squire and the French 
officer. 

But the audacity of La Pivardiere did 
not end here, and he carried bis imitation 
of Giffith Gaunt to a point which nearly 
ended in the destruction of four innocent 
persone. 

His interview with his wife did not last 
long. The reproaches exchanged were 
equally bitter and ¢«qually contemptuous ; 
but even supposing that their moral guilt } 
was equal—of which there is no proof— 
his position was obviously far more critical 
than hers, and she used her advantage un- 
sparingly. She threatened him with the 
law, and when words ran high between 
them, she spoke of having his life as a 
revenge for his wrong-doing; and the 
words overheard were supposed to refer to 
an expiation very different from the legal 
punishment with which she intended to 
terrify him. When he left her and retired 
to his bedroom he had almost forgotten 
his wrongs in the terror of his probable 
doom ; and he must have kept a terrible 
watch through the night as he thought of 
her vengeance and saw the gallows loom- 
ing close at hand. 

It was in the first faint dawn of morning 
that these unpleasant thoughts were in- 
terrupted by one of his wife’s maide—a 
certain Catherine Le Moine—who came to 
his room and warned him that if he } 
stayed in the castle he would be arrested | 
next morning. Her words coincided only |, 
too well with his wife’s threats and his 
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own fears. Accordingly he crept silently | 
out of the castle, and prepared to depart. 
His horse had lamed itse!f the day before ; 
he, therefore, left it in the stable, together 
} with his pistols and his cloak, and started 
for Auxerre with only his dog and his gun. 
It was easy, later on, to trace his route 
{ through Cbi‘eauroux and Issoudan, and 

to discover the two hotels in these towns 
where he passed succossive nights. Finally, 
he reached Auxerre, and here he felt com- 
paratively safe. He had always beeu 
careful to date and send his letters from a 
distant town, and he hoped that Madame 
de la Pivardiere had no idea of his true 
hiding-place. He little guessed that her 
discovery of it would soon be necessary, 
not to her revenge, but her safety. 

La Pivardiere’s sudden disappearance, 
the horse and pistols left in the stable, 
the high words reported by the servants, 
the coldness of the wife, were all much 
discussed in the neighbourhood of Ner- 
bonne, and dark suspicions arose as to his 
fate. Whispered from one to another, 
these terrible ideas soon grew in strength 
# and clearness, and became certainties be- 
yond the need of proof to the popular 
mind. There is no direct evidence that 
the lady of the chi‘eau was much disliked 
in the neighbourhood, but it is difficult 
upon any other hypothesis to account for 
the extraordinary easa with which those 
who knew her believed that she was guilty | 
of a horrible crime. She had lived at | 
Nerbonne for many years, she had seen 
much society, but her acquaintances, who 
must have known, moreover, of her hus- 
} band’s habit of frequently leaving home 
for loag periods of time, very rapidly de- 
cided that as he was not forthcoming she 
must have murdered him. Tae whispers 
of this dark crime grew daily louder and 
more violent, till at last, on September 
sixth, the Procureur du Ri of the Depart- 
ment in which Nerbonne was situated 
sent his deputy—the Sieur Bonnet—to 
inquire into the alleged crime, The Pro- 
cureur himself was by no means an ideal | 
judge, and the sams may be said of his | 
representative ; both had cause to dis- | 
like the Prieur de Miseray, and they | 
took up the accusation against the wife | 
with great eagerness, hoping to involve | 
their enemy in her destruction; and the | 
evidence against her was such as to ensure | 
@ conviction befor2 the most impartial 
tribunal. The ficst inquiry consisted in | 
the examination of about fifteen witnesses, 
} whose hearsay evidence, valueless enough 











in itself, was all tracad to two maids at 
the chi:eau, and these girls, when interro- 
gated, gave convincing evidence of the 
crime and the guilty persons. One of the 
witnesses waz the Catherine La Moine 
already mentioned, the other was a cer- 
tain Marguérite Mercier, goddaughter and 
favourite of Madame de la Pivardiere. 
Mercier gave a most precise and circum- 
stantial account of the alleged murder. 
She said that hor mistress having secretly 
introduced two men-servants—whom she 
named—of the Prieur de Miseray into the 
house, had led them to her husband's 
chamber and thers looked oa whilst these 
men murdered him. She added various 
details which seemed to prove the truth of 
her story, and she repsated it a few days 
later when she was in imminent danger of 
death and was about to receive the viati- 
cum. She not only repeated the tale but 
she added a finishing touch to her par- 
formance by declariag that the Prieur 
himself was present at the murder and 
gave the coup de graze to his victim. This 
additional detail, curiously enough, did 
not arouse any suspicion as to the truth of 
her story, which produced much effuct 
upon popular feeling and heightened the 
general indignation to a daugerous pitch. 
It is perhaps not surprising that she was 
believed. Wahat motive could be strong 


‘enough to prompt a haiman sou!—.ppa- 


rently within a few hours of the Great 
Assiz2—to bear false evidences, and such 
false evidencs, against four persogg one of 
whom had showa her great kindn®ss ? 

Catherine Ls Moine, endowed probably 
with a less vivid imagination, had a less 
elaborate story to tell, but it fully corro- 
borated her fellow-servant’s testimony. 
She said that her mistress had purposely 
sent her out of the way, that she had, 
however, entered her master’s room just as 
the crime was accomplished, and she had 
seen his bleeding corpse in the handa of 
his murderers, 

The little daughter of this unhappy 
couple deposed that in the middle of the 
night she had heard her father cry, “Oa, 
my God! Have mercy upon me!” an 
exclamation doubtless wrung from kis lips 
by the thoughts of jadgement and death 
which haunted him through those long, 
lonely hours of vigil, but interpreted by 
the Court as corroboration of the previous 
evidence. 

The Prieur de Miseray was at once 
arrested and put into irons, as were his 
two servants. Madame de la Pivardiere, 
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however, managed to escape to Paris, 
where she appealed to be sent before some 
other judge rather than the Procureur of 
her Department. She declared that she 
could prove before an impartial tribunal 
the existence of the husband she was 
accused of assassinating, but that she had 
no chance of a fair hearing from thore 
engaged in investigating the matter. She 
obtained the favour she sought, and with 
that concession the story practically ends. 

La Pivardiere was soon traced to Au- 
xerre by the route he had taken the 
preceding August, but though easy to 
follow him it was by no means easy to 
make him return to Nerbonne. When he 
discovered that officers of justice were on 
his track he fled from Auxerre, fearing, 
naturally enough, that they were agents 
employed by his wife to arrest him for 
bigamy. Even when he heard the truth 
he showed no chivalrous eagerness to risk 
himself in defence of a wife he suspected 
and a man he hated. His second wife— 
the only character in this history abso- 
lutely free from a shadow of blame—acted 
like a generous woman, and rent him back 
to save her rival. 

The new judge appointed to hear the 
evidence was an able and fair-minded 
man, with a keen eye for theatrical ¢ffect. 
One evening, when the parish church near 
Nerbonne was crowded with a congrega- 
tion met to celebrate the festival of Saint 
Anthony, the patron Saint of the parish, 
he sent La Pivardiere right into the 
midst off€he assembly, standing by like 
a stage manager to watch the effect of his 
appearance, The result was convincing 
enough; in a moment the place was in a 
tumult, prayers were interrupted, and the 
whole congregation gezed with awe and 
terror on the dead man brought to life. 

We wonder that the creator of Griffith 
Gaunt did not give us the description of 
such a scene in the north-country church. 
Who could have described more graphically 
than he the dark arches with their scanty 
lights, the sleepy congregation waking up 
to horror, and their gradual conviction of 
their own folly? But the conception and 
execution of such a dramatic coup would 
be Jess natural, it must be owned, in a 
Cumberland justice of the peace than in a 
French lawyer. 

The question of the innocence of the ac- 
cused was now set at rest; but the legal 
forms could not be satisfied until an appeal 
had heen heard by the Parliament of Paris, 
and La Pivardiere absolutely declined to 





run any further risk on behalf of his falsely- 
accused wife. It was again the innkeeper’s 
daughter who resolutely made another 
effort to help her rival, and show her un- 
worthy husband his duty. Helped by 
powerful friends—probably of La Pivar- 
diere’s—she obtained a personal interview 
with Louis the Fourteenth, and, flinging 
herself at his feet, obtained a full safe- 
conduct for the Sieur de la Pivardiere, and 
a compliment for herself. 

“A girl such as you,” said the great 
King, “ deserved a better fate.” 

The flattery implied in the remark is not 
overwhelming; but doubtless it was re- 
ceived with due humility and gratitude. 

In June, 1701, nearly four yesrs after 
the August dawn when La Pivardiere had 
crept away from the Chateau de Nerbonne, 
the Parliament of Paris pronounced its 
final decree, and the whole affair termi- 
nated, except for one of the false witnesses. 
Le Moine had already died in jail, but 
Marguérite Mercier was condemned to a f 
humilixting penance. 

With the acquittal of the innocent wife 
ends the similarity between the real story 
and the novel founded thereon. There 
was no reconciliation between Louis and 
Marguérite de la Pivardiere, as between 
Griffith and Catherine Gaunt. In real 
life, much may be forgiven; but human 
nature revolts against daily and hourly 
intercourse with those who have inflicted 
and suffered irreparable wrong. The { 
French husband instantly sought and ob- f 
tained a military appointment, and was 
killed a very few years afterwards in a 
fight with some smugglers. About the 
same time, his wife was found dead in her } 
bed. The Prieur de Miseray lived to a 
good old age, and was regarded with some 
admiration as the hero of a romantic story ; 
but during the short remainder of Madame | 
de la Pivardiere’s life, he never again 
sought her society. The solitude of a 
prison, the weight of chains, and the near } 
prospect of death may have given him 
wholesome material for reflection upon the 
relations between the sexes, especially 
when the woman is married and the mana 
priest. 

La Pivardiere’s second wife—her inno- 
cence and her misfortunes have compelled 
us throughout to give her a title to which 
she has no just claim—did not break her } 
heart over ber false marriage and her un- 
worthy husband. The four children born 
of that unhappy connexion all died; but 
the mother married twice, and, it is to be 
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hoped, found peace and happiness during 
the many years through which she lived to 
an extreme old age. 

The biographers of Mr. Reade, in their 
enthusiastic memoir, place ‘Griffith Gaunt” 
high among his works, and speak of it as 
“ satisfying the most exacting among the 
republic of literati”—a phrase which has 
the extreme advantage of being alike in- 
capable of proof and disproof. The novel 
has, undoubtedly, obtained a high degree 
of popularity, and contains abundant evi- 
dence of the force and ingenuity of its 
author. It is striking to contrast the 
romance with the story which suggested it, 
and to observe the way in which the bare 
sketch is filled in so as to interest and 
excite the reader. 

The heroine, from a middle-aged widow, 
the mother of five children, becomes a 
handsome and high-spirited girl ; the sordid 
story of her marriage developes into a 
charming love-tale—a love-tale so com- 
plete in itself that the subsequent tragedy 
appears @ monstrous impossibility rather 
than the too natural result of a mer- 
cenary marriage, Catherine’s relations 
with the priest, which—Jike those of 
Madame de la Pivardiere—produce much 
scandal and misery, are almost impossibly 
childlike in their innocence, save in one 
scene, where the author makes her forget 
her réle and blush with delight at the 
recognition as her owa of the glove which 
Leonard had treasured. It is in such 
touches that Mr. Reade was too apt to 
destroy the delicacy and refinement with 
which he desired to endow his heroines. 
It is strange that a writer, who was always 
dissecting passion, should not have recog- 
nised the enormous force of purity created 
by a strong love in marriage. 

As it was obviously necessary to make 
Catherine more beautiful, interesting, and 
innocent than her original, so was it 
desirable to palliate the hero’s guilt. 
There is true art in the way in which the 
suspicious, unhappy man is led by his 
ingratitude and his jealousy to the com- 
mission of a crime; but the excase La 
Pivardiere might have urged is wanting to 
this hero of romance who had lived for 
eight or nine years in absolute happiness 
with a woman he adored. 

The innkeeper’s daughter required little 
alteration in character or situation to fis 
her for the position of subordinate heroine, 
where her gentle unselfishness made her a 
fitting foil to her strong-willed rival. 
The Puritan Mercy Vint is none the less 





a beautiful creation because her original 
lived and loved and suffered two hundred 
years ago, 

With regard to the construction of the 
story, there were two points in the real 
narrative which the novelist felt is 
desirable to change. The case against the 
wife being very weak, Mr. Reade greatly 
strengthened it by the discovery of Tom 
Leicester’s body in the pond, with much 
of the face unrecognisable, but with the 
black mark still clear on his forehead— 
that black mark which was the common 
inheritance of himself and Griffich. Thera 
is no such incident in the ease of La 
Pivardiere, but it is quite possible that 
the idea was suggested by a trifling fact 
recorded at the trial. 

On the eve of Saint Anthony’s Day, 
before the public appearance of the sup- 
posed victim, the Sieur Bonnet went to 
Nerbonne to discover fresh evidence 
against the accused. He must have been 
something of a busybody, for the matter 
had, on the appeal of Madame de la 
Pivardiere, been removed from his jaris- 
diction, but, undaunted by this fact, he 
resolved to drag the ponds for the evidence 
he expected to find there. Instead of the 
corpse, he met, however, La Pivardiere 
himself, strolling by the water; and his 
terror at this encounter proved, at all 
events, the genuineness of his belief in 
the crime. He uttered a shriek of horror, 
aud rushed away from the spot, not heed- 
ing or not hearing the sarcastic enqniry : 
“Why should you look in the ponds for 
what is standing on the banks?” 

Does it seem too fanciful to imagine 
that this remark suggested the discovery 
of Leicester’s body, and the consequent 
justification of the suspicions against 
Catherine ? 

The other point in the French story 
which refused to lend itself to the 
purposes of romance is the evidence of 
the two servants, This evidence does not, 
either for wickedness or falsehood, stand 
alone in the history of jarisprudence; but 
no novelist would dare to introduce such 
unblushing perjary without incurring the 
charge of grossiy outraging human nature. 
What motive but insanity can be urged 
as prompting Marguérite Mercier to the 
utterance of those terrible words? Even 
if she had cause to hate a mistress who 
had always treated her with marked kind- 
ness, did she bear a deadly grudge against 
the Prieur and his men-servants? And 
how, having once invented the hideous 
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story, did she prevail upon Catherine Ls 
Moine to join in the perjary? Le Moine’s 
corroboration makes the fact doubly in- 
comprehensible, destroying as it does the 
theory of insanity as a possible motive. 
Madame de la Pivardiere might have been 
so unfortunate as to have one maid mad 
enough to invent such a tale; but it is 
quite impossible that she can have had 
two sufficiently mad to maintain the truth 
of an absolutely false narrative, and suffi- 
ciently sane to agree as to its details. 

It may be possible that such crimes 
have a far humbler origin than is generally 
suspected. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed their master’s disappearance, did 
one of the girls begin to hint darkly that 
she could explain it if she would? Enjoy- 
ing the self-importance gained by this 
pretence of superior knowledge, did she 
find herself led on by degrees to the con- 
struction of this monstrous tale? The 
motive is absurdly inadequate; but the 
student of human nature will not, there- 
fore, dizmiss it as impossible. Among the 
many mysteries of the human soul none is 
deeper or darker than the early origin of 
great crimes, 

The theory suggested, however, even if 
true, is obviously unworthy of the dignity 
of romance. Mr. Reade had, therefore, to 
build up in Caroline Ryder a character 
full of good impulses, and capable of great 
crimes, and also to construct an under-plot 
of love and jealousy to account for her 
enmity to Catherine Gaunt. After this 
elaborate structure of motive, it is disap- 
pointing to find how little her evidence 
affects the case against her mistress, 
although no reader can regret her creation, 
if only for the fine duel between her in 
the witness-box and the priconer in the 
dock. Contrasting, however, the details 
by which the novelist accounts for her 
slight deviations from truth with the 
splendid, and apparently purposeless, 
mendacity of Margcérite Mercier, we 
must own that the writer is heavily handi- 
capped in his efforts to prove that fiction 
is stranger than truth. 





PARSON JOEL. 





THE Californian gold fever was at its 
height when the crowd of fortune-seekers, 
excited by the prospect of immediate gain, 
rushed to the banks of the Bangalong. 

We—that is, Jack Pettit and [—had fol- 
lowed the gold away up the river for long 





weary miles, sometimes in company, often 
alone, occasionally finding dust, but more 
frequently digging from sunrise until sun- 
set without seeing a speck. In common 
with thousands of adventurers, who were 
ina similar plight, we were ever mocked by 
the fickle jade Fortune. 

The most incomprehensible thing about it 
all was that there seemed to be some party 
for ever in advance of us ; for, although the 
banks of the river were undisturbed, the 
water came down from the hills laden with 
mud, which was easily recognisable by a 
miner’s eye. 

It was only after a long, tedious tramp, 
with heavy hearts and ever-lightening 
pockets, that we came upon the advance 
party. They welcomed us with what grace 
they could, which was not much; but our 
arrival mattered little, for others quickly 
came along our trail, now in companies and 
again singly, until there were fally fifty 
gold-seekers of almost as many naticnalities 
upon the ground. All of these remained, 
not one went further. There was no need, 
for the bed of the gold had been discovered. 
Within the space of a square mile or so, 
thereabout, lay enough of the precious 
metal to have enriched a thousand miners 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

The camp was pitched on the bank of 
the river, which, under the scorching rays 
of the summer sun, had dwindled down to 
a mere freshet. There was none tod much 
water obtainable for the requirements of 
gold-washing ; it was rapidly pecoming too 
precious a commodity to be recklessly em- 
ployed as a beverage—a result which 
gladdened the heart of Bert Togue, the 
bar-keeper, who, with the keenness of a 
vulture for scenting out carcases, had 
followed promptly upon the heels of the 
thirsty miners and adventarers, 

The scenery was impressive and awe- 
inspiring. Bleak, barren, yet priceless 
quartz-reefs rose in long undulating waves 
of stone, like a petrified ocean, on every 
side. Boyond these lay the bush and 
scrub, interspersed here and there with 
clumps of pine, while farther away still, a 
long range of low, naked hills stretched 
along the sky-line until they were lost in 
mist. 

Those hills enjoyed an evil reputation as 
resorts for bands of redskins, who had cut 
off more than one prospecting party, and 
of prairie pirates and road agents, who 
were even more merciless than they. Ii 
one thing both were cordially agreed ; their 
hands were against the miners, and equally 
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the miners scored against them on every 
possible opportunity. These fellows served 
one usefal purpose, for the fear and dread 
of them caused us to keep together; as to 
have fallen into their hands would have 
been certain death. 

Ove evening, when the cradles were 
busily rocking and the dippers flashing, a 
stranger rode into the camp. His jaded 
nag was nearly travel-spent, its tongue 
lolled limply out of its mouth, the great 
ears flopped loosely over the bleared, blood- 
shot eyes, and its withers were badiy wrung. 
Nor was the appearance of the rider more 
attractive. He was an undersizad, thin, 
red-haired man ; and, as he sat there upon 
bis sorry steed, almost spent wita fatigue 
and hunger, he looked the most unpre- 
poszessing of mortals, 

The arrival of a stranger was too com- 
mon an event to attract attention in a camp 
where the collection of glittering wealth 
was the one serious business of life. There- 
fore no one spoke to or even noticed the 
new-comer, who, after looking slowly 
around as if to take in all the bearings, 
rode up to Togue’s bar. Having climbed 
down and hitched up his nag, the stranger 
entered the large shanty in search of that 
provision for man and beast which it was 
the bar-keeper’s proud privilege to dispense 
and that of bis customers to pay for. 

Later in the evening, when digging was 
euded, and the everlasting damper had 
been disposed of, the boys assembled 
beneath Togue’s hospitable roof-tree for 
the accustomed drink and fun, The red- 
haired arrival was present, keeping unob- 
trusively in the background. Ho» had no 
kit with him, nor anything to indicate that 
he was a@ prospector, although his travel- 
etained appearance, and the freedom with 
which he spent his cash, showed that he 
was familiar with the customs of mining life. 

Ia one of the lulls of conversation he 
spoke. His voice sounded soft and low 
like a woman’r, but its sweet and perfectly 
modulated tones penetrated through the 
long bar. It was long since any of us had 
listened to such a silver strair. Words 
pure as the notes of English song-birds, 
aud unsullied by ribaldry or blasphemy, 
were all too scarce and strange on the 
Bavgalong, or anywhere else ia California. 

‘* Who d'ye s’pose he is, mate #” 

*Don’s know. One o’ them ’Frisco 
chaps, maybe. P’r’aps a sneak a-spying 
out the nakedness; o’ the land.” 

The speaker laughed at his own sally of 
wit, 





Speculation was cut short almost at once. 
The little red-haired man, turning to ue, 
said, civilly enough, and with a slight 
tremor in hia voice : 

“Boys, [ am a missionary, and have 
been sent here that I may look after the 
interests of those who have left fathers and 
mothers behind in the old Esstern Scates.” 

The speech was greeted with derisive 
laughter. 

‘A parson |” 

Taking no notice of the interruption, 
except that his check reddened a little, he 
continued : 

“You will fiad me a friend. By per- 
mission of the keeper of this saloon, there 
will bs preaching here next Sunday after- 
noon; and I mean to practise that which I 
preach.” 

A hum of ex:ited voices now drowned 
the epsaker’s words. When it ceased he 
had gone, 

Judging from the conversation which 
followed, it seemed probable that the par- 
son, if he should attempt to carry out his 
intention, would encounter a lively opposi- 
tion; the camp not being an assembly of 
saints, not even latter-day ones. 

Bui something occurred that night which 
entizely altered the situation. 

A sharp word spoken by Togue’s son to 
a rough Yankee led to a rapid unmuzzling 
of “bull dogs,” with the result that the bar- 
keeper's sop, who was a general favourite, 
was shot through the shoulder. 

Camp opinion ran high against the per- 
petrator, who was even threatened with 
lynching. 

Woaen the tumult was at its highest, the 
parson came back, and quickly made him- 
self master of the condition of affairs. 

* Hold, unhallowed men,” he exclaimed, 
in those low, earnest tones of his, “ would 
you add sin to sin? Let this man go, and 
your forgiveness shall be his greatest 
punishment.” 

“‘ Stand aside, mister; this ain’t no time 
for preaching—we air on business here.” 

“T will not. Who among you has a 
right to take away a life which he cannot 
reatore ¢” 

A voice in the rear of the crowd 
rejoined : 

“I guess, stranger, we hev. And we 
air going to.” 

A rough-looking man, who was, to all 
appearance, a leader in this roughly-con- 
stituted court of justice, now interposed. 
He said : 

“You mean weil, stranger, no doubt ; 
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but you air out of place here. Take my 
advice, and make yourself scarce; for you 
can’t do good, and you may do harm, 
Juke here has got to dio; we-saya it 
’Tisn’t the first time he has been too handy 
with his shooting-iron ; but it’s got to be 
the Jast. Eh! boys?” 

“ Bat I tell you, men, you will com- 
mit——” 

“Go, parsop, and don’t meddle with 
what doesn’t concern you. What are we 
Vigilants for ?” 

“T have a daty, men, to perform, as well 
as you, and will not be deterred from 
doing it, You say you will slay this man. 
Then hear me; you will only kill him 
over my body,” 

The miners liked grit, wherever found ; 
and a low murmur of applause greeted this 
speech, which was to them far more impres- 
sive than any mere plea for mercy could 
havebeen. The rough fellows talked to 
one another, the culprit’s guards, perhaps 
intentionally, relaxed their vigilance, and 
in the confusion the Yankee disappeared, 
giving his comrades and would-be execu- 
tioners time to let their anger cool. 

Young Togue did not die. 

The parson, who gave his name as Joel 
Baldwin, constituted himeeif the sufferer’s 
nurse, attending to his every want, dressing 
his wound, and feeding him like a child 
through the long days and nights, more 
tendeily, the grateful old saloon-keeper 
said, than any woman could have done. 

This act of devotion touched the heart 
of the camp, which lay deep but was 
not dead. When Sunday afternoon came 
round the congregation was a crowded 
one. 

At the very outset of the proceedings 
the preacher made an important demand 
upon the goodwill and forbearance of his 
audience, 

He commenced by pointing out the 
danger which attended the mischievous 
practice of carrying shooting-irons, enfore- 
ing his argument by reference to the critical 
condition of young Togue. He then, fur- 
ther, urged the inappropriateners of these 
destructive weapovs being brought into 
the house of the Prince of Peace, stated his 
personal dread of such, and concluded an 
earnest appeal by insisting that all who 
might attend his ministrations should 
deliver up their weapons to the saloon- 
keeper on entering. 

The gaunt miners looked foolishly sheep- 
ish, laughed, demurred, and then, when 
they saw that the man meant what he said, 





handed over the irons into the custody of 
Bert Togue, ss SEB 

Togue took charge of all these, placing 
them in the box which served as a pulpit, 
so that the parson trod the carnal weapons 
under his feet. 

Several weeks passed, and the influence 
of Parson Joel, as he was familiarly called, 
began to effect a marked improvement in 
the camp. Duels became less frequent, 
irregularities less pronounced ; the weakest 
found that they had some chance in the 
battle for wealth and life. The Sunday 
afternoon preaching became an extra- 
ordinary success; not a man among us 
would have missed it upon any considera- 
tion, the parson had such a winning way 
with him. Togue, junior, too, began to 
improve under the care of his self-consti- 
tuted nurse, 

The gold, which yielded heavily both in 
dust and nuggets, was regularly deposited 
with a firm of brokers, whose fair dealings 
inspired their clisnts with confidence. Once 
in every month an armed escort came over 
from ’Frisco, and conveyed the accumulated 
precious metal to the bank. 

Parson Joel had been with us three 
months, finding plenty of work both in in- 
structing and nursing his rough flock, more 
than one member of which it had been his 
melancholy duty to consign to the auri- 
ferous dust. During this time he had 
increasingly endeared himself to all, so that 
more than one nugget had been pressed 
upon him for acceptance by rough fellows 
who could conceive of no other means of 
showing their gratitude. These were in- 
variably declined, with the remark that he 
had enough for his personal needs, and 
sought not theirs, but them. 

All this increased Parson Joel’s reputa- 
tion for goodness; he became idolised of 
all. 

About this time the pirates of the prairie 
became increasingly daring, and there were 
rumours that a band of them had allied 
with the road agents, forming a camp in 
the hills, under the leadership of a daring 
female named Bess, whom they had consiti- 
tuted their queen. 

The rumour acquired force from the 
fact that a man who had recently joined us 
was found shot dead in the scrub. 

This occurrence served to make us in- 
creasingly careful ; but no one apprehended 
serious trouble such as an attack upon the 
camp, which by this time numbered one 
hundred souls all told, men whose hands 
could keep their heads. 
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The month was drawing toaclose. The 
Saturday night saw the last bsg of dust 
deposited ; and the honest brokers retired, 
holding fully fifteen thousand pounds’ 
worth of the miners’ property, which 
would, all being well, be en route for 
Frisco on the following Monday. 

On Sunday morning the honest, quiet- 
going miners remained reading or smoking 
in their shanties, or wandered aimlessly 
down the gully; while the rougher sort 
seattered around among the various bars 
which had sprung up. When the hour for 
service struck, every one, except the brokers 
and young Togue, who, with the willing 
consent of Parson Joel, had gone for a 
stroll, were in their places, 

Togue, although vastly improved, was 
still weak, and needed, eo the parson said, 
all the fresh air he could get. There was 
no lack of it in the vicinity of the camp. 

In accordance with Parson Joel’s custom, 
all the firearms were collected, and de- 
posited in the depths of the extemporised 
pulpit before the service began, so that 
during worship he mounted guard over 
them, 

The opening hymn being concluded, the 
parson led in prayer. 

At the moment when the attention of all 
was absorbed in this exercise, a shot was 
fired outside, and the sounds of a scvfile, 
tollowed by a wild cry for help, was heard 
proceeding from the direction of the gold 
office. 

The miners, like a famished lion arcused 
from its lair, sprang to their feet, only to 
find themselves face to face with two tall 
masked men who had quietly and un- 
observedly entered the building. These, 
presenting their revolvers, thundered : 

‘Hands up! The first of you who moves 
is a dead man.” 

The situation became clear. The camp 


was attacked, and those who should have 


been its defenders had been rendered 
defenceless by their own action. 

One possible chance of escape remained 
open. There was the door behind the 
preacher, who had remained a quiet, un- 
moved spectator of the proceedings. If 
this could be gained, the attack might even 
yet be beaten off, and the gold saved. 

Those of us who were farthest removed 
from the robbers made a partial movement 
towards the door. But this was quickly 
checked, for, as we gathered ourselves for 
a rush, the meek and gentle attitude of 
Parson Joel underwent a complete and 
terrible change. The man’s slight form 





dilated, his usually mild eyes flashed fire, 
and his countenance became so altered as 
to be scarcely recognisable. With a move- 
ment which was almost quicker than light, 
he whipped out a brace of Colt’s revolvers 
from gome eecret pocket, and with the skill 
of a practised markeman, he, who feared 
the very sight of a pisto), covered the con- 
gregation in front as completely as the two 
stvangers had done in the rear. 

We were checkmated completely. 

The game so boldly played was won. 

The helpless diggers, chafing under the 
indignity which was even less patiently to 
be borne than the threatened loss, sat down 
again, anticipating, only too well, the 
course which events would take. 

Our chagrin was not lessened when 
Parson Joel, without the ghost of a smile 
upon his face, said : 

“Friends, adversity comes, sooner or 
later, to us all, in order that we may learn 
how to practise as well as preach. You 
are all witnesses that I have frequently 
besought you not to put your trust in 
richer, which make to themselves wings 
and fiy away.” 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when a 
peculiar cry—the yelp of the coyote—was 
heard in the distance, 

This was evidently the signal for which 
the marauders had been waiting, for Parson 
Joel bowed ironically, and, kicking open 
the door bebind him, immediately dis- 
appeared. The other, two similarly 
vanished. 

The miners, like a troop of school-boys, 
or a gang of released convicts, tumbled 
pell-mell into the open; but they were too 
late, 

The sound of rapidly retreating horse- 
hoofs intimated the flight of the robbers. 
There was no doubt of the direction which 
they had taken, for one of the fugitives 
was still full in view. So far from urging 
his horse to its greatest pace, he seemed 
rather to check it; designing, perhaps, to 
aid the escape of the rest of the gang. In 
his flight he had the bardihood to turn and 
wave his hand to the discomfited miners. 

These saw at a glance the extent of the 
mischief. The gold store had been rifled. 
Its single defender lay dead in his own 
doorway, shot through the heart. The 
other broker bad fled. 

With a wild cry for vengeance we turned 
and snatched such weapons as were con- 
venient, then, throwing ourselves upon our 
borses, dashed away in swift, relentless 
pursuit. 
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Tas fugitive evidently observed this, for, 
putting his steed to its fallest stretch of 
speed, he rode recklessly over every im- 
pediment ; and his retreat appeared secured, 
for he distanced the foremost of us at every 
stride. 

In another quarter of a mile he would 
have gained the shelter of the ranker scrab, 
where pursuit would have been hopeless ; 
but, before he could do so, a putf of smoke 
floated out over a distavut reef, this was 
followed by the report of a rifle, which 
reached our ears as we saw the galloping 
horse stumble, throwing the rider heavily 
over its head. 

A man—it was young Togue—came 
leisurely across the rocks, carrying a still 
smoking rifle in his hand. Hs was making 
directly for the scene of the catastrophe ; 
but some of tha riders reached th» spot 
almost a3 quickly as he, 

Tne aim had been true. The horse, a 
magnificent sorrel, lay dead in its tracks, 
ten yards behind its hapless rider, who was 
bruised oat of all semblance to humanity. 
A coarse red wig had fallen from his head, 
and a rich wealth of blood-draggled, tangled 
golden hair trailed out cver the stones. 

Young Togue stopped, wiped his weapon, 
and coolly remarked : 

“TI thought something had gone wrong; 
that’: why I fired. Sorry I wiped tne 
fellow out thoagh.” 

* By the jumping Jaehoshaphat, it’s our 
Parson Joel; anyway it’s all that’s left of 
him,” murmured some one, 

Togue stepped forward, a light of recoz- 
nition flished into his eyes, and he fell 
upon his knees, tearing away ths rough 
coat in his frenzied endeavour to discover 
whether the heart had ceased to beat. Hs 
had ssarcely done this when he sprang to 
his fest, with consternation depicted upon 
his face, crying : 

** Boys, by all tha powers it isa woman!” 

We were still standing, baffled and 
angry, around the corpse, when a band of 
horsemen dashed up at a hand-gallop. As 
the leader sprang from his horse, he half- 
pushed, half-dragged, a villainous-looking 
ruffian to the front. 

“Here, you honest fellows,” he called 
out in tones of command, “do any of you 
kaow this rapparee scoundrel? We caught 
him galooting around three miles below, 
and as he couldn’t give a good account of 
himself, took the liberty of bringing him 
along with us.” 

A dozen men sprang forward to look into 
the captive’s face, as he glared defiantly, 





daring them to do their worst, and he read 
death in their eyes. 

Tien the fellow’s gazs fell upon ths body 
of Parson Josl. In a moment the strong 
man was bowed with anguish, his fortitude 
forsook him, he fell upon his knees, gent'y 
raised the battered head in his grimy hands, 
and, passionately kissing the pallid brow, 
wailed : 

“Oh! Bass, Bass! Good Heaven!” 

Then we all knew that Joel Baldwin, 
parson, sick-nurse, trusted friend, and gold 
robber, was none other than Bess, the 
notorious queen of the pirates of the 
prairia and the villainous road azents, 
who had for so long been the scourge of 
California, For one brief moment after- 
wards we felt sad at heart. 





CONCERNING WINDOWS. 





Arrer man had achieved for himself 
the great work of building a house, no 
long time can have elapsed before he 
experienzed the necassity of letting light 
and air into the iaterior. Tie door could 
not always ba left open; and the hole in 
the roof which carried off the smoke was 
scarcely available for any other purpose. 
Weary of the darkness, and oppressed by 
the heat, we can concsive of some im- 
patient patriarch a2, oae day, suddenly 
startiog to his fest, and with any imple- 
ment that lay near at hand, makiog an 
opening ian the side-wall of earth or 
timber — narrow at first, but enlarging 
gradually as its advantages came to be 
recognised. Taus was invented the win- 
dow, an aperture unenclosed at first, and 
giviog free admission to ths sweet airs 
and light of heaven! Bat in course of 
time a moveable screen or shatter would 
be put up to moderate or wholly intercept 
the air and the light, or a piece of stuff, 
or tha skin of an animal, which could 
easily be shifted, would ba suspended like 
a curtain. Then it would come about 
that the chamber was once more incon- 
vaniently darkened and not sufficiently 
ventilated, and man wouli find himself 
face to face with the problem, How to 
keep out the wind and let in the light? 
In the Est the difficulty was partly solved 
—1s it is to this day—y filling in the 
casement with lattics-work ; but in colder 
climates this expedient was unsatisfactory ; 
and after generations had shivered in the 
‘“‘gager air,” and suffered from the cramp- 
ing pains of rheumatism, glass, which had 
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previously been invented, was brought 
into use, and the glazed window triumph- 
antly vindicated the inventive faculty of 
man. 

The date when this “magnum opus” 
was consummated, history, which has re- 
corded so many things of minor importance, 
has carelessly and ignorantly omitted. But 
glass windows have been discovered among 
the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
destroyed in the first century, though 
talc seems to have been the material 
chiefly employed. They were tolerably 
common in Italy in and after the third 
century, for they are mentioned both by 
Lactantius and Saint Jerome, by the 
former in the third, and by the latter 
early in the fifth century. In England 
they remained unknown till they were 
introduced in 674 by Benedict Biscop, 
abbot of Wearmouth ; and they did not 
come into general use for some centuries 
later. At first they were rectangular in 
shape, because, we suppose, this was the 
easiest for the workmen ; but semi-circular 
and circular windows were afterwards de- 
signed by resourceful architects, as well as 
the pointed or geometrical forms which 
assimilated with the angular characteristics 
of Gothic structures ; and in their original 
simplicity were known from their length 
apd narrowness as “Jancetr,” or ‘lancet- 
windows.” When two or more of these 
were grouped together under a common 
arch, the different compartmente, divided 
by thin mullions, were called “lights,” so 
that we read of a two-light, a three-light, 
or even a five-light window. Exeter Ca- 
thedral can boast of a nine-light in its 
west front ; the west window at Rochester 
bas eight lights. Then there was the beau- 
tiful Saint Catherine window, broken up 
by a number of lights which radiated from 
the centre to the circumference, broaden- 
ing as they radiated, like the spckes of a 
wheel, This was intended to imitate the 
wheel on which Saint Catherine, an Alex- 
andrian virgin, was tortured to death 
because she had confessed the Christian 
faith. 

In the case of lancets, when grouped 
together, the space between their tops and 
the arch was filled in for ornament’s sake 
with circles, trefoils, or quatrefoils, which 
gradually developed into rich tracery. The 
picturesque beauty of such windows is 
conspicuous even to the uncultivated eye, 
and they are among the most noticeable 
features of our medieval cathedrals and 
churches, To soften, subdue, and vary 





the light which they admitted, and en- 
hance the sublime impressiveness of the 
interior, they were glazed with painted or |, 
stained-glaes, representing the scenes and 
figures of Biblical history, the saints and 
their legends, kings, queens, and other 
notable personages, and pouring their 
exquisite colours on the carved columns 
and marble pavements of nave and aisle, 
and even on the sanctuary itself, with a 
magical effect which our poets have not 
leit unnoticed. 

Painted windows, “high and triple- | 
arched,” prevailed until the end of the } 
fourteenth century, when, with the new 
perpendicular order, came in square-headed 
windows, with upright tracery, which be- 
came common during the “period of the 
Renaissance. But in the Elizabethan age 
came a revival of the Gothic, and the 
pointed window was once more in the 
ascendant. Sometimes, in the great Tudor § 
and Jacobean houses, both styles may be seen 
together, and the combination accomplishes 
a picturesque individuality of character 
which is delightful to the observant eye. 
How different to the monotonous aspect of 
the Qaeen Anne or Georgian mansion, with 
its level rows of unadorned rectangular 
windows, as like one another as peas! The 
Victorian builder also seems utterly unable 
to depart from this conventional type. His 
windows are wretched reflections of one 
another, commonplace in their ugliness ; 
and he puts up miles of streets of mean- 
looking houses which, in their hideous uni- 
formity, are a weariness and a torment to 
the soul ! 

Yes, to use a convenient if hackneyed 
formuls, there are windows and windows. 
Contrast the unlovelinesses of which I bave 
been speaking with the delicately fanciful 
Moorish casement, such as in Grenada or 
Seville still open charmingly upon the 
sparkle of the fountains and the fragrance 
of the orange-trees ; or the stately palace 
windows of Venice, from which a Girévra 
and a Beatrice in the old times bave peered 
forth, in the soft, pale moonlight, to catch 
a glimpse of the gondolas of their lovers. 
From such a window Juliet stepped out 
upon her balcony to hold impassioned talk 
with her young Romec, From such a 
window, in the great medixval cities, 
dames and daméels have witnessed many 
& sumptuous procession of knights, and 
men-at-arms, and burghers, winding 
through bannered streets to the blare of 
trumpets, and in all their pride of pe- 
geantry. From euch a window, for ex- 
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ample, Romola may have regarded with 
wistful eyes the long entrance of Charles 
the Seventh and his army iato Florence. 

Then there is the delightful oriel, or 
bay-window, which was so charming a 
feature of the old English mansion. Partly 
screened off or curtained from the hall or 
gallery out of which it projected, and hung 
with tapestry or silken stuffs, it formed 
for whispering lovers the pleasantest re- 
treat imaginable ; or Phyllis sat there un- 
observed and watched the road dowa which 
her cavalier rode to the appointed trysting- 
place. Do you remember the library at 
Cheverel Manor—in “Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
Story”? There ‘the oriel window was 
overshadowed by a great beech,” and com- 
manded a view of the long terrace and 
sunny gardens. Tais was in one wing of 
the house. In the corresponding wing was 
another oriel, where Catarina Sarti was 
sadly seated, when Captain Wybrow sought 
to explain himiéelf, and, at the same time, 
awakened Miss Assher’s jealous suspicions. 

Of course, in fiction, an antique manor- 
house is never without its oriel. Your 
romancist could not possibly dispense with 
so happy a contrivance for secret meetings 
and little conspiracies and delicious hiding- 
places, And, io fact, the Elizabethan or 
Jacobean architect could no more do with- 
out it than the novelist. Alas and alack- 
aday! In thesa Victorian times it is 
represented only by that msau, common- 
place and purposeless substitute—the so- 
called “bay”—a scanty projection of 
two or three feet, filled all round with 
square panes of glass, and as devoid of 
diguity as of conveniency. What a con- 
trast! How it illustrates the distinction 
between the social economy of the two 
ages—the Elizabethan, represented by the 
oriel ; the Victorian, by ths suburban 
“6 bay ” or “ bow \” 

Something must be saidabout the cottage 
window, with its tiny panes of glass 
arranged in lozsnges, or diamond-wise. 
Oae feels that it is, somehow or other, 
in entire harmony with tha thatched 
roof and dsep eaves, the rastic porch, 
and the timbered walls. To insert a 
rectangular, trimly-sashed pisce of pre- 
tentious plate-glass would, one feels, con- 
vict one of ignorance of the fisness of 
thiags, the principles of morality, and the 
problems of life! I have seen it done in 
the transmutation of the cottage proper 
into the cottage ornés; but, as ia a trans- 
lation of Heine into English, the whole 
character) of the origiaal is destroyed, 





You might as well put your shepherd 
swain into a dress-coat, or disguise 
the rastic Celia in the fal-lals of 
fashion. Miss Mitford describes one of 
these unholy developements: “‘ A sprace 
brick tenement, red, high, and narrow, 
boasting, one above another, three sash- 
windows—the only sash-windows in the 
village—with a rose on one side and a 
clematis on the other, tall and narrow liks 
itself.” No right-minded man or woman 
could live in such an anachronism—no 
one who desires to lead, as my friend 
Mr, Barry Pain would say, ‘‘a richer, 
better life.” Tne pretentiousness is as 
intolerable a3 the ugliness; but preten- 
tiousness is always ugly. No, let us stick 
to the old rural window—the cottage 
window with its tiny lozsnge panes—om- 
bowered among roses and honeysuckles, 
which, when the casement is open, flood 
the room with frageauce, and drop their 
petals on the deep-recessed sill. 

Taere are many other kinds of windows 
which might afford one matter for com- 
ment if one had the space; as, for in- 
stance, tha French window, which opens 
out like a door on your garden-lawn ; or 
ths light-house window, against the lighted 
paues of which the sea-birds flap their 
wings in impotent anger, or, it may be, in 
alarm; or the window of tha ancient 
monastic scriptorium, through which the 
light fell on the pale brow of the monastic 
scribe as he adorned with gold and colours 
the manuscript legend of monk or martyr ; 
or the sacred wiodows of tha old village 
church, grey with the passage of the 
years, 

In history and literature the window 
holds a conspicuous place. There is the 
window in Leven Castle-tower through 
which the wistful eyes of Mary Qaeen of 
Scots strained their gaze across the lonely 
fake; thera is the window in Greenwich 
Palace from which Etizabeth waved her 
farewells to her brave seamen as thay set 
forth in their tiny “ cock-boats” to seek a 
westward path to far Cathay ; there is the 
window in the Tower through which the 
aged Laud stretched his hands in bensdic- 
tion as Strafford passed onward to his 
death; there is the window ‘in Caris- 
brook’s narrow case,” which bafilad the 
unfortunate Charles ia his attempt to 
escape; there is the window in the Louvre 
from which that other and guiltier Caarles 
witnessed the massacre of Saiot Bartho- 
lomew. 

Taen there is the wiadow in the narrow 
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Linlithgow Street from which Bothwell- 
haugh shot ‘‘the good Earl of Murray” ; 
and the window in the High Street of 
Edinburgh whence Argyll watched the 
{ chivalrous Montrose borne onward to his 
scaffold, with never a thought or forecast 
of what his own fate would be; there 
ig———~ 

But enough; the reader's memory 
will readily supply him with recollections 
of storied windows rich in historical or 
postical associations. He will not forget 
the window in Aladdin’s palace, which ‘un- 
finished must remain”; nor the window 
in the tower at Torquilstone, whence 
Rebecca watched the progress of the 
fight, and told its course to wounded 
Ivanhoe; or that “oriel on the summer- 
side ”— 


Vine-clad, of Arthur’s Palace toward the stream— 


from which Sir Lancelot, while raged the 
jealous Guinevere, saw the barge 


Whereon the lily-maid of Astolat 
Lay smiling, like a star in blackest night, 


float down the silent river; nor, above 
all those most mysterious of all windows, 
Keats’s 


Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


We all of us take an interest ia the 
window because it is the post of observa- 
tion, of watchfalness, of easy contemplation 
of the outer world. It brings to us the 
sunrise and the sunset, the glow of summer 
noons, the freshness of spring mornings. 
But never do we realise all it is, and 
means, until a heavy illness has befallen 
us, and after tossing for days and nights 
on the fevered bed, and with pained eyes 
going over every inch of space in the hushed 
and darkened room, the sad draperies, and 
the dreary curtains, the flat, dall ceiling, 
the monotonous walls, wa are at length 
permitted to “sit up,” and our arm-chair is 
wheeled to the window, and, safe from 
atmospheric changes, we look through the 
glorified panes on the blue sky once more ; 
on the welcome figures of our fellow- 
creatures ; on the passing vehicle; or on 
the flowery squares of the blooming garden, 
and the green boughs of waving trees ; 
on the blessed realities of life, and not 
on the phantoms and images of dis- 
tempered dreams! Ah, then, then, how 
fair and good a thing seems to us—the 
Window ! 
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—--> — 
CHAPTER I, 


“Ts there anything else that you want, 
aunt?” 

Mrs. Joliffe cast her eye over the table 
set near her arm-chair. On it were placed 
three ponderous volumes of sermons, out 
of which Mrs. Joliffe drew her religious 
nourishment for the afternoon ; a decanter 
of cold water, with a tumbler from which 
she imbibed physical refreshment ; a bottle 
of medicine for her bodily support; some 
smelling-salts; her daily journal, in which 
she noted down all mental and physical 
symptoms and made casual mention of any 
incident which might be the cause of these 
same moralor bodily flactuations ; while pen, 
pencil, and ink stood also at hand to assist 
her in the voluminous notes such causes 
and effects necessitated. 

“No, thank you, Priscilla,” she said, in 
the sadly resigned tone of one who wished 
to show the world that a Christian woman 
should make the best of everything; “I 
think that is all.” 

Priscilla glanced at the table with its 
contents, and resisted an evil inclination 
to add a dull tome on the horrors of 
alcohol — which was Mrs. Joliffe’s light 
reading for the week—to the literary food 
set before ber. 

“Tt would be moral murder,” she said 
to herself, ‘I don’t think even an ostrich 
could digest any more,” 

“ And you will have a nice quiet after- 
noon all to yourself,” she said, cheer‘ully ; 
“only [am sure you ought to have a fire. 

+ is quite cold this afternoon!” with a 
glance through the window at the grey 
windy afternoon outside. 

“T hava never begun fires before tho 
first of November, and I do not see any 
need of beginning now,” with a faint dis- 
pleasure in her quiet voice. 

This matter of the fire had been a frait- 
ful topic of discussion between them in 
past days. Now, as was the case with 
many other subjects which had once been 
general causes of dissension, it was merely 
touched by Priscilla with a passing shot, 
She had discovered that to argue with her 
aunt produced about as much impression 
on that good lady’s personal views as her 
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own head would have done had she 
hammered it against a stone wall. She 
had, therefore, at lact come to the con- 
clusion that the proceeding was unprofitable, 
and only conducive to much wear and tear 
on ber own nerves ; and now peace reigned 
between them. 

“ OF course not ; and, naturally, you are 
quite as well able to support cold and 
privation now as you were when you were 
younger and stronger,” coolly. “If there 
is nothing more | can do for you I shall 

i 

But she lingered a moment longer to 
wrap the woollen shawl closer round the 
placid, uncompromising figure seated there 
in the chill of a late October afternoon ; 
arranged the curtains that the light might 
fall as long as possible into the room, for 
no lamps were allowed to be brought in 
before five o’clock ; and then ran off to 
put on her own things for her afternoon 
walk, 

She had first to carry a small basket of 
provisions to a sick woman who lived a 
little distance outside of the village. 

It was a grey, chill afternoon, with the 
leaves fluttering down in passing guets cf 
wind from the trees overhead, which were 
already looking bare against the autumn 
sky. 

But it was always so great a relief to 
escape from the stil], sober atmosphere of 
that well-regalated house under the hill, 
that neither wind, nor rain, nor snow, nor 
mud, could depress Priscilla when she 
found herself out of doors. 

She walked along briskly now through 
the Janes from which the glories of summer 
had departed, the quick movement bring- 
ing a pretty colour to her cheeks, the fresh 
air giving a brightness to her eyes, which 
were too often shadowed by a weary 
gravity that was unnatural and pathetic in 
the eyes of a girl of her age. 

She reached the cottage, had alittle chat 
with the sick woman, leaving her cheered 
with her own bright words and the basket 
of good things sent by Mrs. Joliffe, and 
then started on her walk again. She 
skirted the breezy common till she came 
to the entrance of some woods, into which 
she plunged. 

“Tt’s a nuisance!” she said, as she 
passed, more slowly now, down the narrow, 
mossy path between the beech and slender 
larch. ‘‘ Now those people have come 
home, I suppose I must give up coming 
here. And where shall I go, I wonder?” 
The woods were still beautiful, though 





the red and gold of the autumn tints were 
fast fading into the monotonous eadners 
of the earth’s winter dresr, and at every 
gust the dry leaves fluttered down from 
the branches, or drifted, brown and rustling, 
along the path she was treading. 

There was a suggestion of deep melan- 
choly in the woods this grey, gusty after- 
noon, and it touched her as with a dull 
regret and a vague sense of coming 
trouble, which paled her face, and brought 
out sad little lines about her moutb, and 
darkened that haunting shadow which 
never entirely left her eyes. 

It was only with an effort that she flung 
off at Jast the sadness that was depressing 
her. She knew by experience the danger 
and folly of Iketting her thoughts dwell 
on the past. It could never be forgotten. 
To the day of her death her whole life 
would bear the impress of it. Its spirit 
was with her by day and night, as she 
walked and talked, and ate, and even 
laughed. But sbe had schooled herself 
to live as if it had not been, and to do 
this, she dared not let her mind dwell on 
it. She forced even her thoughts to live 
in the present, knowing too well how un- 
prefitabie it was to Jet them awake the 
passion of that dead past; how, even 
to-day, it would kindle such a storm of 
rebellious pain, anger, and sick longing, that 
the dead level—the grey monotony of her 
life of to-day—would become intolerable, 
nay, almost impossible to her. In the 
early days, when she first came to live 
with her aunt, she had not been so wise, 
or, perhaps, so well schooled in discipline 
and endurance. Her heart, like a csged 
bird, had beaten itself in its passion and 
pain against the dreary conventionality— 
the cold, soulless piety of the atmosphere 
of her aunt’s home. But what good had 
it done? The fierce revolt had ended for 
the sick and bruised heart, as it ends for 
the desperate beating of the bird’s wings 
against the bars of its cage. 

There was no escape for it. Its very 
struggles had but made the life it was 
forced to live more intolerable, So by 
degrees a kind of still submission bad 
taken possession of her, and Priscilla came 
and went in her aunt’s house and lived its 
daily life outwardly as if she bad known 
no other, 

She hastened her steps now to rid her- 
self of the profourd languor and sadness 
stealing over her, and after about ten 
minutes of quick walking, she reached a 
five-barred gate set in a thick hedge, 
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which was the boundary of this end of the 
wood through which she had come, The 
woods belonged to a family of the name of 
Dacre, who had been absent for a good 
many years, and who had only just re- 
turned that same week to Jive once more 
at the old Hall, which bad been shut up for 
so long. These woods had long been used 
by Priscilla as a short cut to a favourite 
spot of hers, while she had spent many 
pleasant afternoons wandering through the 
woods themselves. Indeed, she knew them 
by heart, and she thought a little ruefully 
as she stood by the five-barred gate that 
for the future she would no longer be able 
to wander through them as she would. 

It was a lonely spot ; the country people 
rarely passed that way, though the woods 
had been used during the absence of their 
owners as general property, and there had 
been much discussion in the neighbourhood 
2s to whether the present members of the 
family would close them as churlishly 
against the public as the Jate master had 
done during the latter part of bis life-time. 

Priscilla, however, had determined to 
rick one walk more through them, After 
all, as the family had only arrived two days 
ago, and the Hall was some little distance 
from this end of the wood, it was hardly 
likely she would ron across any of the 
Dacrer. Both Mrs. and Miss Dacre, who 
represented the family now, would probably 
be still too busy up at the house to trouble 
to inspect the surrounding woods yet. 
She stood in her rather shabby brown 
dress and jacket against the gate, looking 
back into the wood, with its falling leaves 
and fading tints, something longing and 
wistful in her face, A gust of wind rushed 
up through the treer, stirring their tops 
and scattering the leaves that lay thick on 
the ground, and she shivered a little as if 
the were cold. 

She turned sharply away and laid her 
hand on the gate, which for so long had 
stood hospitably open to all comers. It 
was closed ; a padlock fastened it to the 
post. Already the owners were taking 
possession of their property. A fine little 
disdain crossed her face, chasing the sad- 
ness, 

“Selfish creatures!” she said, aloud, 
with an impatient shake at the closed gate ; 
“but as I am iu I mean to get out, any- 
way.” 

There was no one to see her except a 
rabbit, which at that moment scudded 
across the fallen leaver, and the next mo- 
ment she was perched on the top of the 





fve-barred gate—a pretty, white-capped 
fgure—and then dropping lightly on to 
the ground beyond, she walked on down 
a slopirg path which led into a wild pic- 
turezque bit of valley, which soon narrowed 
into a mere ravine between huge crags and 
tumbled boulders. Bracken—yellow now— 
and bramble and tangled grasses grew wild 
and luxuriant. In the summer time there 
were honeysuckle and wild roses, and in 
the spring primroses stood thick in the 
moist mosses that grew by the tiny stream 
that wandered through the ravine. Priscilla 
reached at last a sheltered nook between 
two overhanging crags. Inthe open space 
beneath lay a large flat slab of rock, on 
which were the remains of embers, as if a 
fire had recently been burnt there. This 
was a favourite afternoon retreat of 
Priscilla’?, during the shoit two hours 
which she could spend as she liked outside 
the dreary formalism of ber aunt’s house. 

Something of the old gladness of life 
would seem to return to her during these 
two hours of liberty, and here, in this 
secluded spot, whose stillness was rarely 
ever broken by any passing foot but her 
own, she read, or woiked, or wrote as the 
fancy seized her. 

Here, too, : he indulged in a luxury that 
bee austerely forbidden in her aunt’s house- 
hold. 

Afternoon tea was ruthlessly condemned 
as an unnecessary indulgence, hurtful to 
the digestion and enervating tothe morals, } 

In a niche in the crag, hidden by a 
tangle of ivy and fern, she kept a small 
store of material for the forbidden Juxury } 
of afternoon tea. 

The stream trickling clear and sweet 
over its stony bed provided her with the 
water. The fire for boiling her kettle she 
made with sticks on the slab of rock, and 
she had become as expert as a gipsy over 
the process. 

She soon collected enough wood to light 
ber fire. But this afternoon it proved 
refrectory. The wind was in the wrong | 
quarter, and swept in gusty fits up the f 
ravine, and whirled round through the } 
fallen rocks, almost sweeping away the 
fire itself, and amueed itself by prffiog out 
the flames, or sending up volumes of smoke 
into her face as she bent over it. She was 
so absorbed in her ta k that she did not 
hear the leisurely approach of footsteps 
down the ravine by the way she had come. 
But a sudden shadow falling across the 
opening between the two crags under 
which she was theltered made her glance 
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up ia that direction, to discover a young 
man gazing at her with the keenest atten- 
tion. A gust of wind, a paif of pungent 
smoke, bringing tears to her eyes, shut 
him the next second from her view. 
When she saw clearly again, he had 
passed on. 4 on 

‘*Who can he be?” she wondered. “A 
tourist, or artist, I suppose. Oh, dear! 
How sorry I shall be if they have found 
out this place! There will never be any 
peace here any more.” 

The kettle boiled, and she had jast 
made her tea, when there came the sound 
of steps again from the opposite direction, 
and this time they were more hurried. 
As she looked up from her teapot she 
saw the young man again. a 

“ Oh, I'm awfully sorry to disturb you! 
he said, raising his hat; “but I was 
wondering if you could spare a cup of tea 
for a poor beggar I have just found, half- 
fainting with hanger and fatigue, a little 
farther ov. There’s apparently not a place 
near where he can get anything. I never 
saw such a desolate, deserted - iooking 
place! Not a cottage nor a house in 
sight !” 

“Where is he?” she asked, lifting up 
the teapot and the cup with a readiness 
that showed she was accustomed to acts of 
charity. 

“Under that clump of firs at the end 
of the ravine. I heard him groan as I 
passed. I’ve been trying to get bim 
round ; but he’s starved, and has no more 
strength than a kitten!” 

“Bring. that box,” she said, already out 
in the ravine; “there are some biscuits 
and cake in it. I haven’t anything else.” 
And then she hurried off in the direction 
of the fir-trees. 

The young man caught up the little tin 
box and followed. 

He took the teapot out of her hand. 

“You will scald yourself,” he said, 
“Oh!” in concerned tones, “the con- 
founded stuff has gone all over your hand 
already !” 

“On, it isn’t anything!” with a touch 
of impatience, “And 1 am sure I could 
walk quicker with it than you; I know 
its peculiarities,” she said, as they hurried 
along. : 

“It seems to have—a few,” he said, as, 
waving it out of, her reach, the lid sud- 
denly slipped into the pot, and splashed 
some of the scalding fluid over his own 
hand, 

“Oh!” as she saw the accident; “it is 


. 
” 





an odd one, and dossn’s fis properly. It 
is a most tiresome teapot. I had better 
run on and tell the poor man that the tea 
is coming.” 

Bat he started running, too. 

It was not an ordinary position in which 
he found himself. conan 

At another time the smart young hussar, 
keenly sensitive to ridicule, might have 
hesitated before setting off to ran with a 
lidless teapot full of hot tea in one hand, 
and a tin of biscuits in the other. But 
for the moment he had no consciousness 
of the slightly ridiculous appearance he 
might ba making, as he ran along by the 
side of the light-footed, white-capped girl, 
with her serious eyes and sweet mouth. 
When they reached the clump of firs that 
stood at the farther entrance to the glen, 
they found that the tramp had raised him- 
self from the ground, and sat leaning his 
back against the trank of one of the tress. 
He looked a pitiable enough object ; 
ragged, bare-foot, dirty, unkempt. His 
bearded face, thin and drawn, was deadly 
white ; and as he leaned with closed eyes 
against the bole of the fir-tree, he looked 
so ghastly that a faint exclamation of 
intense pity broke from Priscilla. 

Toe man heard it and opened his eyes. 
As they stared at her, into their dulness 
came a faint, startled wondering. His lips 
moved ; but he seemed to check himself, 
and turned his head uneasily away. 

“IT have brought you something to eat,” 
she said, her sweet voice full of pitying 
gentleness, 

“lm thirsty,” he mattered, hoarsely. 

“Here's something for you to drink, 
too,” she said, holding up her hand for the 
cup into which the young man had poured 
some tea. 

Something like a gleam of pleasure 
lightened the tramp’s face, and he turned 
his head with more energy to look at the 
cup she held up to him. 

“Tea,” thelight faded from hisface. “Isn’t 
there anything in it?” he growled, feebly. 

“Milk!” Her faca fell. “I’m very 
sorry, but I haven’t any—I never take any 
in my tea; but it’ll do you good all the 
same,” coaxingly, 

“ Milk,” the faintest glimmer of humour 
lighting the disgusted disappointment in 
his eyes, “I don’t like my tea without— 
milk. But I. suppose it is better than 
nothing,” with a shudder of disgust. 

“T should say it was,” said the young 
man, calmly; “anyway, it is more than 
you deserve, I suspect.” 
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Priscilla looked up at him reproachfully. 

Under the circumstances she considered 
the speech brutal. 

“Shall I run and get him some—milk ? 
It’s @ pity to spoil his cup of tea,” said the 
young map, obligingly. 

Priscilla turned back indignantly to the 
tramp, who was feebly trying to lift the 
cup to his lips, She rested her pretty 
white fingers on the man’s dirty hands to 
steady them, The young hussar apparently 
could not stand that, for he dropped sud- 
denly on his knees on the other side of the 
man, and taking the cup out of the trem- 
bling, dirty hands, held it to the man’s lips 
himself, 

“I think you had better move a little 
farther off,” he said, with cynical sugges- 
tion to Priscilla; ‘‘ the wind blows towards 
you!” 

“How can you?” exclaimed Priscilla, 
under her breath, looking with indignant 
eyes across the disreputable specimen of 
humanity lying stretched between them to 
the brutal young Samaritan on the other 
side. 

“That’s better,” said the tramp, in his 
faint, hoarse voice, “it puts a little life in 
—a fellow—though there isn’t any—milk 
in it—give us some more—of the stuff,” 
the adjective preceding the last word being 
lost in his beard. 

The young hussar held out the cup for 
Priscilla to fill The tramp, the cup again 
held to his lips by the young man, drank 
off a second cup, and then enquired if they 
had not anything to give a fellow to eat, 
after drenching him with all that stuff. 
Bat he was distinctly gaining strength, and 
mingled with her pity, there grew up a 
conviction in Priscilla’s mind that he was 
rather a disagreeable person, though she 
carefully avoided meeting the eyes of her 
fellow-Samaritan to encourage him in his 
same decidedly unfavourable opinion. 

She took out some biscuits, which she 
gave the tramp. He ate them greedily, 
and asked for more. She had heard that 
when people are starving they should be 
fed carefully, and when he again demanded 
a third supply she could not help looking 
at her companion in charity. He met her 
questioning gaze with one of preternatural 
gravity. 

“He'll eat the whole boxfal,” he said, 
resignedly, 

“On! I don’t mind that ; but is it good 
for him?” she asked. 

“Good!” The tramp suddenly sat up 
and seized the box for himself. ‘You'd 





eat anything, I guess, if you had been 
twenty-four hours without a mouthful 
passing your lips,” and he once more 
ravenously attacked the biscuits and cakes. 
In & moment or two the tin was empty. 
He held out the cup for some more tea. 

‘“‘ Give it to him,” said Priscilla, who was 
beginning to feel slightly hysterical. 

The young man drained the last drop of 
Priscilla’s afternoon tea into the out- 
stretched cup. The tramp finished it at 
one gulp. 

“Tt’s better than nothing,” he said, 
“though there wasn’t any—milk in it,” 
with a hoarse attempt at a laugh, “Til 
be getting on now again,” he said, feebly 
stumbling to his feet. ‘‘ No, I can’t reat 
any longer. I’ve got friends I want to 
call on down there,” with another gleam of 
sardonic humour in his eyes. ‘T’ll just push 
on. I’m much obliged to you,” raising his 
hat to Priscilla, with a suggestion in the 
movement of a past calture, Then he 
turned on his heel and shufflsd on down the 
ravine, not taking the slightest notice of 
the young man, who, after all, had been 
the first to come to his assistance, 

That young man did not appear to miss 
his gratitude. Indeed, the only feeling 
he had towards him was a desire to hasten 
his departure with a vigorous application 
of his own well-shaped boot. 

“Disgusting brute!” he murmared, 
looking at the empty teapot and biscuit- 
box. “I’m afraid you have lost your 
afternoon tea,” he said, ruefully, to Pris- 
cilla, “‘ and it was all my fault.” 

The girl broke into a merry peal of 
laughter. 

“The worst of it is the poor creature 
hasn’t had half enough—I would like to 
have given ,” she stopped, flushing. 

“You needn’t regret anything,” grimly. 
“That gentleman is quite well able to 
provide for himself, I am only sorry 
that——” 

“On, it doesn’t matter at all. Be- 
sider,” with a little mischievous mockery, 
remembering her aunt's tirades against 
that afternoon indulgence, “I dare say I 
am better without it. I only hope it 
won't undermine his constitution.” 

He laughed, and picked up the cup and 
teapot and empty biscuit-box. 

“T will carry them back for you,” ho 
said; then, hastily, as he thought she 
was about to decline his services, ‘I 
shouldn’t like to leave you alone till that 
villainoug-looking gentleman is well off the 
scene,” 














